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PIIRP0S5: rr THIS PIUMCR 



The vKiCd evulja^tion i mined in to! y raises tlie suspicions of individunls 
Ir^olvtd Tn clovGlDpiri^j and pro^nJing prociraiiis of young children. 
E'valuation i^ viewed a? ^oii^othina vihich is "done to the proyrani from tfiG 
cuLside" without much commuiiicati on bctv/een the evaluators and the 
program participants, Unf urtunately , evaluations have also become 
associated with the pOislMlity of assigning blame for "progran^ failures" 
or with the throat withdrawing funds, Quito cledrly and justifiably, 
the word GvalUcition has acquired a "baL name." 

This priniet^ is not designed to make eveluation experts out staff and 
parents in child development prograrns. Its purpose is modnst and limited: 
to nrovide an introduction to evaluation and Its potential value in 
assiiStinfj staffs and parents to provide "the very best progranis" for 
ycuny children/ Thus the primer is based on the assumption that all 
Individuals iuvol/ed with young children desire programs wivch promote 
the full devQlopnient of children, parents, and staff. The facilitation 
of child develDprr,ent is seen as Inseparaolo from an effort to iniprove 
programs through continuous evaluation. 



WHAT IS EVALUATION? 



Evaluation can be defined as a hunian judgmental process which attampts 
to determine the value of a thing (Anderson, Ball. & Murphy, 1974). 
There are several key words in this definition. Fvaluf^tion involves a 
HUf4AN JUDGMErnAL PROCESS. Thus eval uators a^a people who differ widely ^ 
in the questicns they ask, the procedures they use, the kinds of statistical 
analyses they make, and their judgement of the usefulness of the findings 
to the program or decision makers. Thus, every eval uation--no matter 
how sophisticated--is roundly criticlEed when it appears. The methodol- 
ogists attack the study* s sampling, design, procedures, and analyses. 
The administrators and staff claim the study did not evaluate what they 
TOre trying to accomplish. While all of these claims have legitimacy, 
thpy are related to disagreements in how to determine the value of a 
thing* 

There are many models for guiding the conduct of evaluation* Each 
individual selects the riiode which is best suited to her setting, goals, 
and resources. The two most general types of evaluation incluue the 
suinmative and formative modes (ScrivGn, 1967). 



This primer is being developed on an experimental basis, and will be 
revised based on feedback from individuals using it. If you have any 
suggestions for its improvement, please write or call the author. 
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SuTT-;iidti vc ovflluution. This inoda of evaluation is most typiccilly used to 
dFtc'nnine'tliG ovGrriTi ef fecti vcnoss of largG-scale facloral or stato 
progranis, and often has IcyisUtivc or policy implications. Toains of 
evaluation specialists who are not connected with the programs; conduct 
tho ovaiuatioiu Suiiiniative ovaluation aiins to dGterminn the worth of 
prnqrams indepnndnnt of specific programs in local coininunitica^;. Since 
there is a need to know v/hothor "the entire program- is workuig, standard- 
lEOd tests and procedures are typically used, 

TherG are r; my diff iciritiGS involved in summative type evaluatiDns* 
Local varintions and eniphasos are often overlooked. Children's performances 
on standardized tests are often not good indicators of the children*s' 
capacities and of the program's impact. Hov/everg the needs of funding 
agqncies and legislators to have information on program effectiveness 
appears to assure sumiiiatlve evaluation a secure future. 

One bright spot in the area of summative evaluation is the trend not to 
conduct this kind of evaluation during the first two to three years of a 
profjram's initial implementation. When a program is just beginning, a 
fomi:itivc mode of evaluation (see below) is highly desirable. 

Forniative evaluation. This mode of evaluation alms at determining how 
toII a prograin 'Ys nieeting its stated goals In its own setting, Formative 
evaluation is typically used to revise and improve programs so that the 
goals are more adequately attained or are changed. Ideallyj this kind 
of evaluation should be built in as an ongoing part of a quality child 
development program. 

Forniative evaluation can be conducted by parents and staff. There are 
tv/o widely available and highly interesting accounts of parent and staff 
involvement in formative evaluation (Greenberg, 1969; McSpadden, undated). 
While the assistance of an outside evaluation specialist 1s desirable and 
can greatly facilitate the evaluation process,^ individuals in the program 
can conduct formative evaluations as outlined in the following sections. 

ReJ]ei2ences^ 

Anderson* S,, Ball, S. , & Murphy, R. T. (Eds J Encyclopedia of educa- 
tional ey aj uation . San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1974. 

Green berg, P. The devil has slippery shoes. A biased biography jpfjthe 
chjJ_d_devGlj^ of Mississippi . New York: MacMmani 1969, 

Mc Fad den, L. A, Formative evaluation: "Parents and staff working tog ether 
to buU d r es pp n s 1 ve en v i r o nmen t , Washington, D*C.: Day Care and Child 
Development CouriCil of America, undated. 



^Sources for technical assistance Include the department of research and 
evaluation of the school district, state department of education, local 
colleges and universities^ and research institutes. In selecting a 
consijltant for the evaluation of child development programs, it Is impor- 
tant that s/he have a sensitivity to chlldreni parents, staff* and 
conpunity. Human relations skills are as Important as technical ones. 
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!IOW TO UI.(".IN 



The followinq cteps conipriso a beginning attempt to carry out forniatlvo 
Gvalualion: (1) making a coiiimi iinent to program 1iiiprovei;ieiit, (2) decidiiuj 
on thr'focus of your evaluation, (3) stating your goals and objectives, 
{A) collDCting rfllcvant information^ and (5) using the information for 
proqrnrn iinprovfjiiujnt. Each of tliose steps will be described below. 



STEP 1. MAKING A COKWITMENT TO PROGRAM IMPROVEHF NT . A well -known, very 
honest evaluator asked the question, "Who likes to be evaluated?" He 
answered his own question, "T-lo one!" Beginning an evaluation can be 
thraatuning to individuals who fear their competencies will be questioned. 
This is a natural way of feeling, one which must be dealt with BEFORE 
the evaluation begins. 

Thus it must be clearly understood by the participants that the evaluation 
is aimed at improving the program for children, not to single out any 
individuui frr blanifs. Everyone must niake a coiiiml tment to program improve- 
'itent which involves self-exainination and open cornmunication , 

Step 1 is never completely accomplished. It will be necessary to return 
several times to the re-establishment of this commitment during the next 
five steps. Participants may find it useful to read the following 
stimulating articles as a means for beginning an evaluation effort in 
your program. 

Useful Referen ces for lt§jj_l 

Frank, L. Evaluation of educational programs. Youn g Chi^ldre n, January 
1969, 164-174. 

Katz, L. G. Where is early childhood education going? Theory into 
practice, 1973, XII, 2, 137-142. 

Kilmer, S., & Weinberg, R. The nature of young children and the state 
of early education: Reflections from the Minnesota Roundtable. Young 
Children, 1974, XXX, 1, 60-67. 

STEP 2. DECIDING ON THE FOCUS OF YOUR EVALUATION. Once there is a 
commitment on the part of staff and parents to Improving the program, a 
decision must be made regarding the focus of the evaluation. 

A note^on needs assessment. Everyone has probably heard the term "needs 
assessment." Briefly, needs assessment refers to the process by which 
needs (a condition in which there is a gap between what exists and what 
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SRobert E. Stake. The countenance of educational evaluation. Teachers 
College Record, April 1967, 68(4) 
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H dnsired) liVL •idoriUriccI and prioritiei; for ineotiny LliO^e nocds tire 
estniOished. Docidlnci upon n focur. for evaliiation 1s o form of neGds 
assessment. In progrtiiiis soryiny chndren, tht* ovaluation could focus on 
any one of the follov/iny areas/ Jho focu^ jhoul/t^^^^ 
\m rent ju)ncer n s j^^^aN !!Hl_?jllJli^i JlL^]lfL£!3?.^JX^li' 

1. Physical facilities, spatial arrangeinGnts , and the use of 
tiir.e, Concernf. : Hov^ can we provide private places for 
children? flow can the rDoni be arranged to balance quiet and 
active activities? Is tliD design of pfiysical space congruent 
with our goals? 

2. Curriculum areas includiraj sensorimotor skil Is^ lancjuages 
mathematics, science, social studies, the arts (music, dance, 
painting), and dramatic play. Concerns: Is the curriculum 
based on the devolopinental needs of the children? Are tha 
activities we provide consistent (or inconsistent) with the 
goals for children? 

3. Parent involvement and participation. Concerns: Hov/ can v/e 
involve niore parents in the program? How do parents partici- 
pate now? How can we meet parents' needs in our progv^am? 

4. Use of community resources, including social services. 
Concerns: What are community resources which are needed in 
our program? What resourco: do we need to bring into our 
program? 

5. Staff training/development. Concerns: What are staff needs 
for inservice training? How can we identify and utilize 
special talents of the staff? 

6. Materials, including books, curriculum kits and packages, 
games, workbooks, films. Concerns:- What materials are being 
used (or not used)? Do our present materials support our 
program goals? How can we evaluate materials before commlting 
oursGlves to purchasing thern? (See Appendix I) 

7. Children, including the effects of the program on different 
areas of development* 

Several meetings may be necessary to obtain a list of foci for an 
evp/iuatio- . It is critical that all groups of individuals concerned 
wUh the rograms be involved in generating this list. These groups 
will vary depending upon the community, but would at least include 
parents, staff, and administrators at different levels and community 
organizations. 

Once areas for evaluation are identified, a survey should be made regard- . 
ing their relative importance* This information can be collected by 
listing each area on a form with two scales of five points: (1) importance 
of area (l^Not important at all to 5=\/ery important), (2) extent of 
achievenient (1-Very low to 5=Very high achievement). 
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The survey sSould then be distt-ilnitod to a random sample of niciiibers of 
difforGnt qroups involved in the above process. If the groups are siiiall 
in nuinbor/tbc survey can be sent to all potential respondents. The use 
of a consultant on survey research may be importiint at this stage depond- 
ina on the si;^e of your potential sample. 

Mail or personany distribute tliG survey depending on your situation. If 
the response is less than 50%. a follow up — by phone or face-to-face— 
should be conducted. 

For a clear description of compiling the survey data, see Morgan (197B). 
Useful Re fere nee for Step 2 

Mortjan, J. M. Conducting local needs assessiTientL_AJiyji£ Princeton, 
N.J.: ERIC Clearinghouse on Tests", 'Measurement, & Evaluation, 1970. 



STEP 3. STATIi^G YOUR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES. Once the evaluation's focus 
has been identified, the goals and objectives of the program component 
must be stated. DGpending on the stage of a program's development, a 
statement of goals may ormay not be well articulated. For those programs 
which do not yet have stated goals, Step 3 may take a considerable amount 
of time. 

Goals are defined as desired outcomes or end results and are usually 
statici in global terms, e.g., "to support the optimal developirient of the 
child-" "to create an environment to develop the whole child," Goals 
are typically difficult to evaluate without a specification of objectives. 

Objectives are concrete, specific, and observable behaviors or activities 
wTTrchTead to the achievement of the program's goals. Typically, a set 
of objectives is identified for each program .goal . The achievenient of 
some or all of the objectives for each goal is an indication of goal 
attainment. 

Programs have recently been encouraged to state all goals in terms of 
objectives. There are some questions regarding the usefulness of this 
approach {Eisner, 1967), The focus on specific, observable behaviors 
may limit the outcomes of a program to a narrow range. Objectives which 
cannot be easily stated may be considered unimportant. There is also 
the danger that objectives focus concern on end-products without suffi- 
cient attention to the processes which led to their dchievement. 

Given these cautions, it is Important to try to specify asclearly as 
possible what can be accepted as evidence that program goals are being 
attained. In many cases, the availability of stated objectives can 
facilitate the collection i-f information in an evaluation. 

Useful References for Step 3 

Eisner, E. W, Educational objectives: Help or hindrance? School 
Review , 1967, 75 (3). 
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mqur, \\ FrnjHirinc] iri5j^^ucj:ionai objf'C l/i vns Palo Alto, Calif,: Fuuron 
Publ ishGrs. 1962"^ ^ ^ - 

McAshan, 0. H. Wrjjtinn^^^Ml^XJH^^ ^^^"^ ^ork: Harper & Row, 1970, 



SILP 4, COLLLCTIilG RHLCVAiiT INFORMATION. Once your objectives arn 
clearly stated, you aro now in a position to collect somo information 
on them, Ttiere are rnany v/ays to collect relevant information* The 
rriethocl you line will depend on your objectives and the skills and resources 
you have available for the evaluation. The follnv/ing tabic shoves 
different measurement approaches and useful references. 



Table 1 
Measurement Approaches 
hBPIP19h Referjncg^ 

Checklists Day^_ca? ^G checlil ist : Homc^ Ccn^e^ faiiijly 

care ho mes, day care centerA^ Washi ngton , 
D,CV: Day Care and Child Development 
Council of America 5 1972, 

Criterion-Referenced Kleins S, P,, & Kosecoff, J, Issues and 

Mea suremen t procedures i_n the development of criterion- 

referenced tests, Pri ncetonV N\ J . : ERIC 
Clearfnghouse on Tests ^ Measurement , and 
Evaluation, 1973. 

imie^ D. L. Early ch1 1 dhood edu^cjtjo^n . 
An indi vidualized approach to dev ej_qpM Qtjl 
rnstructlon. Chicago: SRA, 1975. 

Interviews Zamoff, R, B, gui de_lo_ the assess;nient of 

da y car e services and needs at the donjmjnity 
" l evel ." Washington, D^cT Urban Institutes 

i97rr 

Observations Cohen, D. H., & Stern. V, Observing and 

recording the behavior of young children. 
New York: -Teachers College PresSslSSS. 

Mattick, I., & Perkins, F, J, Guide! inej 
for observation and assessment: An approach 
to evaluating the learning environment of a 
day care center. Washington, D,C.: Day 
Care and Child Development Council of America 

Cartwrlght, C, A,, & Cartwrights G, P. 
Developing obse rvational ski1 Is . New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1974, ' 
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Questionnaires 



Ratings 



Standard izud Tosts 



Opponlicim, A. N. QuestiommircL diLSjjA.on^, 
a tt i r, u d (? iiien s u row ic n tT" t?c w Yo r k ; Ba s i c 
Books7T966V^"" 

Eva 1 ua t in ^ .? M Wrc nlOJCPJr oil L JlXlt In g 
scij e^foj^hiTdrcn . Waslii lujton , D .C. : Day 
Care 'and Chi le! Ifevelopiiient Councn of America 

Bradley, R. H., ft Cal dwell, B. M. Issues 
aiKij2roced^ures_J^ 

Princeton, N.O. : ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Tests, MeasureniGnt and Evaluation, 1974. 

Unobtrusive Measures Webb, E. J. et al. Unobtrusive moasures: 

(e.g., attendance records, Nonxoactjxe^reseajxh^ jr^^^ 

documents, cumulative New York: Rand McNally, 1966, 
folder information, 
children's products) 

Us eful Refero ncqs for Step 4 

Cazden, C. B. Some questions for i-esearch in early childhood education. 
In J. C. Stanley (Ed.), Preschool procirams for the disadvantaged, 188-200. 

Eash, M. J., Talmadge, H., & Wcjlberg, H. J. Evaluation design for 
pactiti oners. ERIC Clearinhouse on Tests, Measurenient, and Evaluation, 
TM^Report 35, Deceniber 1974. 

Gordon, I. J. An instructional theory approach to the analysis of 
select-cd early childhood programs. In I. J. Gordon (Ed.), Early childhood 
education, NSSE Yearbook, 1972, 203=228. 



Gordon, I. 0., & Jester, R. E. Techniques for observing teaching in 
early childhood. In R. M. W. Travers (Ed.), Second handbook of research 
on teachuig, Chicago: Rand McNally, 1973, 184-215. 

Messick, S., & Barrows, T. S. Strategies for research and evaluation 1n 
early education. In I. J. Gordon (Ed.), Early childhood educatign, The 
Seventy-First Yearbook of the NSSE, Part II. Chicago- University of 
Chicago Press, 1972, 261-290. 



STEP 5. USING INFORMATION FOR PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT. Engaging 1n an 
evaluation is worthless 1f it 1s not used for Improving the program. Once 
the information has been summarized, plan a meeting for staff and parents 
to present the findings. A worksheet (Appendix 11) which summarizes the 
activities of Stages 3-5 may be useful. 

In sharing your findings, the following outline may be helpful: 

1. Describe why the evaluation was undertaken. Why was there a focus 
specific goals? Who helped to focus evaluation and identify goal 



2. 



Uoscribe what procedures you used to coll act the information, 



3, Share your findings. Give the participants a chance to 
respond to what you have done. If the group is large (more 
than eight people) ^ this might bo a time to break up into 
small discussion groups. After the discussion period these 
groupr> share their reactions with the total groupi 

4. End the meeting by either: 

a. Discussing what improvement can be made in light of the 
evaluation^ identifying who will be responsible for 
implementing or changes ^ and when the results will be 
reported to the group, 

b. Organizing a group whose task is to make specific sugges- 
tions for improvement which will be presented at a sub- 
sequent meeting. A time interval should be specified for 
the report. Group members who are not on this special 
task group should be encouraged to submit their ideas to 
the task group. 

Number 5 above is critical to a formative evaluation effort, which 
depends on the use of information collGcted for program development. 
If the information is not incorporated into the program, the formative 
evaluation has not been successful. 

Useful Re ference for^Step 5 

Hawkridge, D, F., Campeau, P, L,, & Trickett, P, K. Preparing evaluation 
r eparts j__ A g uide for authors, AIR Monograph No, 6, Pittsburgh: American 
Institutes "for Research, 1970. 



HOW TO CONTINUED-EVALUATION AS A PROGRAM GOAL 



Perhaps the time will come when formative evaluation for program improve- 
ment win bs as important a goal of our programs as a child's development. 
It is somewhat paradoxical that our programs center on the continuing, 
ongoing development of the child, but we seldom make prrvisions that 
our programs and adults develop also- 

There is potential for evaluation to ensue whenever anyone asks the 
questions: "Are we meeting the needs of the children in our program? 
How can we improve what we are doing?" Formative evaluation should 
be an ongoing process in any program serving children and their famnies* 
Once the findings of one evaluation study are implemented for program 
Improvementi another evaluation study should begin to determine the 
adequacy of the improvements. ThuSp evaluation becomes central to a 
continuous, program-renewing process. 
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RESOURCES 

Bibliography-Evaluations of Child Development Programs 
Reviews of RosGarch and EvQluntioji Studies 



The follov/ing items are extensive reviev/s of research and evaluation 
studies conducted on programs for infants and children, 

Beller, E,K. Research on Organized Progranis of Early Education. In 
Second Hand book of Research on Teaching (R.M.W* Travers, Ed.) Chicago: 
Rand McHally, 1973, ppV 530-600. 

Bronfenbrenner, U. Is early intervention effective? A Report on Longitu- 
dinal Evaluations of Preschool Programs. DHEW Publication No, (OHD) 74- 
25, 

Fede ral Programs fojr Young Ch ijjrgn : Reviev/ and Recommendations, VoU 
lU Review of Ev aluation Data f 0£ Federally Spo nsored" Projects for 
Young" C hildren , WashingtonV D* C. : U,S. Government Printing Office, 

19^73/ " 



Evalu ation of Media Programs 

Ball 5 S, & Bogatz, G,A, Research on Sesame Street: Some implications 
for Compensatory education . Proceedings of the Second Annual Hyman 
Ffumberg Symposium on Research in Early Childhood Education. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1972. 

Ball, S, & Bogatz, G, A. Summative research of Sesaine Street: Implications 
for the study of preschool children. In A.D. Pick (Ed.), Minnesota 
symposia mi chnd psychology , Vol. 6. University of Minnesota PresSt 

imr 

Palmer, E.L, Formative research 1n the production of television for 
children. In D,R. Olson (Ed.), Media and symbols: The forms of experience^ 
communication , and education . Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1974. 



Evaluation of Day Care Programs 

Kirchner, E. & Vondracek, S. An Assessment Inventory for the Day Care 
Child , Vol. I. Background , Development , and Sample , University Park, 
Pa.: Pennsylvania State University College of Human Developmants 1972. 

Kirchner, E, An Assessment Inventory for the Day Care Child'^ -Field 
Evaluation and Preliminary Findings . 
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Prescottp it a^. Day care as a chnd-rear1ng_ environment. Day care: 
Vol, 2, Washington, D.C, : NatTonaT Association for the Education of 
Young Children, 1972, 

Sale, J.S, Final Report. Community Family Day Care Project. Pacific 
Oaks Colleges February 1973, 



Eval uation of Head Start and Fonov/ Through 
Westing house Report 

VJestlnghouse Learning Corporation, The Impact of Head Start : An Evaluation 
of the Effects of Head Start on Children' s Cognitive and Affective 
Development / 1969, 

Clcirelli* V*G., Evans, J.W* & Schiller, J, A Reply to the Report 
Analysis. Harvard Educational Review , 1970, 40, 105-129, 

Stanford Research Institute Reports 

Stanford Research Institute: Interlni evaluation of national Follow 
Through , 1969-1971 . A technical report . Prepared for Follow Through 
Prograin, U.S. Office of Education, February 1973, Note especially 
chapters 1, 2, 3, 5. 

CI assroom Observation Study of Implementation in Head Start Planned 
Variation , 1970-1971. MenToPark: SRI, 1973, 

Stallings, J, and Kaskowitz, D. Fol low Through program classroom observation 
evaluation 1972-1973. Menlo Park: SRI, 1974. 

Stallings, J. An Implementation Study of Seven Follow Through riodels 
for Education, AERA, 1974, 



Evaluation of Parent Involvement Programs in Early Education 

Chilman, C, Programs for Disadvantaged Parents. In Bettye Caldwell and 
H* Ricciuti (Eds/) Review of Child Development ^.esearch . Vol. 3. 
Chicago: University of Chicago PresSi 1973, 

Kirschner Associates, A National Survey of the Impacts of Head Start 
Centers on Comnunlty Institutions , Washington, D.C: U*S, Government 
Printing Officer 1970, 
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Bninqual and BicuUural Programs for Young Chitdren 

Cornejo 5 Richard, A S^iiesis of Theories and Research on the Effects 
of Teaching jn. fiist arid Second Languages, jnipl i cat ions for tHJjMUil 
IHucation. Austin: National Educational Laboratory Publi shers, Inc^ 
June 1974. 

Gardner, Bruce A. The First Seventy-Six Bilingual Education Projects. 
In James E. Alatis (Ed.), B11ingua1 1siii and Language Contact . Georgetown 
University Roundtable on Languages and Linguistics, Washington, D.C.: 
Georgetown University Press, 1970, 

John, Vera and Horner. Early Childhood Bilingual Education. New York: 
Modern Language Association, 1971. 
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RESOURCES 

Selected Sources for Measurement Techniques and Instruments 



Berger, B. Ari^ annotated bibliography of measurement for young children. 
New York: Center for Urban Education, 1969. 

Bloom, Benjamin, Hastings, T. and Madaus, G. (Eds.) Handbook of sunmiatwe 
and formative evaluation. New Yo rk : McGraw- Hill, 197 1 . 

Cazden, C.B. Evaluation of Learning in Preschool Education: 
Earl J Language Development, pp. 354-398. 

Kamli, C.K. Evaluation of Learning in Preschool Education: 
Socio-emotional , Perceptual -motor and Cognitive Development, 
pp. 281-344. 

Beatty, W. H. Iinprovlng educational assessment and an inventorj^ of 
measures of affective behavior. Washington: Association for Supervision 
and Currlculuni Development, National Education Association, 1969, 

Brandt, B.M. Studying behavior in natura,! sejtings_. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1972. 
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RESOURCES 
Addresses 



Dav Care and Child Development Council of Ainerlca 
1012 14th Street, N.W, 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

The Council publishes Resources _fpr Child Care, a catalogue of 
publications including program evaluation. 



EPIE (Education Products Information Exchange) 

P.O. Box 2379 

Grand Central Station 

New York, NY 10017 

EPIE publishes a journal, EPJE Forum , which contains evaluation 
of progranis and educational products* 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education 
805 West Pennsylvania Avenue 
Urbana. IL 61801 

ERIC publishes bibliographies an a variety of children's programs* 
Including infant* preschool ^ handicapped^ and bilingual education 
prografns, 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Tests^ Measurement and Evaluation 
Educational tasting Service 
Princeton, fiO 08540 

ERIC publishes a series of non-technical papers designed to adaress 
non-niethodologlsts on issues of evaluation and measurement. 



ERIC 





Appendix I 
Spodek Franiowork for Analyzing Programs 



1.0 Assuniption5--The basic "givens'' of a program 

1.1 A_ssujptions about _the ^Ijjni, How does the program conceive 
of the child and of ciV.ldhood? Are parents considered clients 
as well ? 

1.2 Ms^ujngtions process. Are there specific 
theones of 'learning or of Instruction Linderlying the program? 
Are they related? 

1.3 Assumptjons^ajbout the school . Is the school conceiv^ed as a 
broad social agency or narrowly concerned with limited learning? 

1.4 Assumptions a_bout the teachgr. Is the teacher considered as 
an Instrument of the prograin or is she a major decision maker? 

2-0 Goals of the proqrani--The purposes of the program 

2.1 Long-range goals^. What long-range objectives are to be achieved? 

2.2 S[>:;^rt-term objectives > Are iminediate objectives stated? 

2.3 RelaHonship between the two. Is there consistency between 
long- and short-range goals? 

2.4 Degree of specificity of objectives. Are objectives stated as 
observable behavior? Are objectives stated in other ways? 

3*0 Curri culunT"The content of the program 

3.1 Range of content of the program. Is the prograni broadly 
conceived? 

3*2 Sejquenge of learnings or experiences. Is a specific sequence 
prescribed? 

4,0 Method--The teaching strategies used 

4,1 Child-child transactions. What is the nature of the child and 
child transaction behavior? 

4*2 Child-teacher transactions. What is the nature of the child 
and teacher transaction behavior? 

4.3 Child-materijQ^ transactions, What is the nature of the child 
and niaterlal transaction behavior? 

4.4 Explicitness of prescriptions. How explicitly are these trans- 
actions prescribed? 



EKLC 
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5,0 Style'- 'The degree of personal izatlon allowed in teaching the progranu 
6,0 Or£a£L2£tion--The v/ay in which elements are put together* 

6.1 Scheduling, How is time used? 

6.2 Sp^_t jftl orga n1 t ion > How are resources deployed? 

6.3 Grou P ijJ-_Ql Jh il dreii . Are children grouped in some specific 
manner in the program? 

Use of jtaff . What kinds of staffing patterns are suggested? 
7.0^ E f f e c t jv e n e s s_ 

7.1 Achievement of_gMjs. Is there information about the degree 
to which the program can achieve its goals? 

7.2 Coniparisons with other programs. How does the program compare 
with the avail able programs? 

8.0 Practicality 

a,l Cost of program^. How much does the program cost to implenient? 

8.2 Staff requirements. How many staff member v are needed? What 
sorts of qualifications are required? 

8.3 Space requirements. How much space is needed? 

8.4 MaterUTs requireni^nts. What kinds of materials must be used 
in the program? How many? 

8.5 Avaj lability of supportive resources. Are the necessary 
materials available? Are resource materials and persons 
available to support the program? 



Source: Bernard Spodek. Teaching in the early years* Englewood CliffSi 
N,0.: Prentlce-^HalU 1972, 311-312, - — 
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Appendix II 
Formative Evaluation Summary Worksheet 

1. Focus of Evaluation: 



2. Goal{s) Related to Focus: 



3. Objectives Related to Goal(s) 

3a, Goal 

3a, 1 

3a, 2 ^^^^ objectives 

3a. n "'^'^ 

4i Measurement Techniques Used: 



5, Summary of Findings: 



6* Specific I Needed Program Improvenients: 
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